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Getting in Line 
HE truth goes marching on with 
ever-quickening pace. It is in- 
teresting to watch the rapidity 
with which natural and rational 
principles of shorthand con- 
struction are being recognized in quar- 
ters where one would least expect it. 
Those who have labored earnestly for 
the advancement of natural methods have 
reason to rejoice at the success of their 
efforts. Even in the places where ridi- 
cule and abuse were heaped upon them 
but a few years ago, the truth of their 
contention is now admitted, though per- 
haps reluctantly and grudgingly. 

It has always seemed to us a self-evi- 
dent proposition that in a phonetic rep- 
resentation of the language the letters— 
vowels and consonants—should be writ- 
ten as they occur in the word. To write 
the consonants first and then go back 
over the outline to express the vowels 
by disjoined dots and dashes is mani- 
festly both unnatural and absurd. In 
the July issue of this magazine we 
printed a series of quotations from the 
writings of eminent reporters and au- 
thors dealing with the vowel problem 
in shorthand, and among these were the 
following sentences from the well-known 
Pitmanic writer and author, Isaac S. 
Dement : 

I have seen the time when I would 
have given the price of the transcript 
for a single vowel. * * * Some of the 
best reporters of my acquaintance em- 
ploy vowels very freely—if they cannot 
put them in at the time, the first lull 
finds them busy ornamenting their 
notes with them—and the poorest re- 
porters (7?) I know say they have no 
need of vowels, in fact, never learned 
them. 

Now Mr. Dement has gone a step 
farther and has actually published a sys- 





tem of shorthand in which the impor- 
tance of vowel representation is fully 
recognized. In the first sentence of the 
preface to Aristography (which is the 
high-sounding name of his new system) 
Mr. Dement says: “Aristography is a 
system of shorthand writing in which 
the vowels play as important a part as 
do the consonants.” 

Some of the statements in the preface 
of Aristography are interesting—and 
gratifying. Here is one which will 
doubtless give many of our readers oc- 
casion to smile: 

All other systems of shorthand writ- 
ing are confined to consonant strokes 
in constructing wordsigns. Aristogra- 
phy has both consonant and vowel 
strokes to select from. 


Mr. Dement adds—and the addition 
is significant—“This is a strong point in 
favor of legibility.” We give another 
quotation from this distinguished au- 
thor on Pitmanic Shorthand which we 
do not believe will be hailed with joy by 
the publishers of Pitmanic textbooks or 
by those who are using Mr. Dement’s 
older textbook: 

There are two classes of words in 
the shorthand representation of which 
any detached vowel system places an 
extra strain on its writers, i. e., words 
whose first or last sound is a vowel. A 
great amount of labor and ingenuity 
has been spent in devising various 
principles to avoid the difficulty here 
presented, which principles are seldom 
fully mastered by the average student. 


Mr. Jerome B. Howard, in his latest 
book, the Phonographic Amanuensis, in- 
sists very strongly upon the importance of 
inserting initial and final vowels, and says : 
“There remains a class of words which 
neither position writing nor context ren- 
ders legible. It is evident if a single 
outline stand for two words, and if the 
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accented vowel in both words occupy 
the same vowel-place, position-writing 
will not determine which is which.” 
With Mr. Howard and Mr. Dement giv- 
ing such recognition to the hitherto de- 
spised vowels, the day is not far distant 
when disjoined vowel systems will be 
regarded as curiosities, and people will 
marvel that they were so long tolerated. 


Advancement 
GREAT deal has been written 
and said about shorthand as a 
stepping-stone to success. One 
of the typewriter companies has 
even published a_ large-sized 
booklet containing sketches and portraits 
of statesmen, railroad presidents, busi- 
ness men and authors who were started 
on the road to success by a knowledge of 
the winged art. And yet there does not 
seem to be an appreciable increase in the 
number of young men who are studying 
shorthand. Year in and year out the 
employment departments of the type- 
writer companies and commercial schools 
are besieged by business men wanting 
male stenographers, but the supply in 
sight is wholly inadequate. 

From our own experience in the past 
ten years, we could fill every inch of 
this magazine with stories of young men 
who in that limited space of time have 
gone from the classroom as _ stenogra- 
phers, and are now in important execu- 
tive positions. It is safe to say that by 
no other means than shorthand couid so 
many of them have secured such rapid 
advancement. The other day a young 
lady presented a letter of introduction 
from a young man who is now manager 
of a large corporation. Some seven or 
eight years ago this young man appeared 
likely to us to make a complete failure 
of the study of shorthand and typewrit- 
‘ing simply because he could not spell the 
simplest words. By earnest persuasion 
we induced him to devote much’ time to 
the spelling book and to observant, pen- 
cil-in-hand reading, with the result that 
he left school to take a desirable posi- 
tion. We had forgotten all about him 
until his letter of introduction was pre- 
sented to us-a few days ago. Many in- 
stances of the same kind are constantly 
coming under our notice. 

It is a positive privilege to be in a po- 
sition to record the correspondence of a 
live, aggressive business man—to learn 
how business is secured and handled— 
to help in the sending forth of letters 
which mold the policy and future of the 








business. The stenographer helps to se- 
cure the business: the bookkeeper sim- 
ply records the transactions. Which is 
more likely to obtain a valuable business 
training and to be in line for promotion? 
There can be but one answer. 


Lines of Least Resistance 

E once heard a great educator 
say that some of the most profit- 
able hours of his life were 
spent in watching the great 
Chicago packer, Philip Armour, 
at his work. He presented a letter of 
introduction to Mr. Armour and was 
very cordially received. After a few 
minutes’ conversation Mr. Armour asked 
him if he wished to be shown over the 
plant, and he replied, “No; but I want 
to be allowed to sit in this office for an 
hour or two and watch you at your 
work without anyone’s paying attention 
to me.” The permission was readily 
granted. 

In narrating his observations, the 
gentleman to whom we refer said that 
the quiet, orderly, direct, decisive way 
in which Mr. Armour disposed of affairs 
of great moment left an ineffaceable im- 
pression upon his mind, which had 
since that time influenced all his meth- 
ods of work. 

This is worth thinking about. Do you 
keep constantly in’ mind the importance 
of doing things along the line of least 
resistance? Are you systematic in, your 
methods of study and practice? Is all 
your work characterized by directness 
and precision? Just think about the 
way you did your work yesterday. Was 
every moment applied in the way to pro- 
duce the best results ? 

The classroom is a good place in which 
to form correct habits—to develop those 
qualities which are commonly spoken of 
as executive abilities. 


Cause and Effect? 

The last issue of Pitman’s Journal 
had a eulogistic article about Mr. S. I. 
Woods and Woods’ College, Newark, 
N. J. A few days after the appearance 
of the article Woods’ College was closed. 

The last issue of Pitman’s Journal 
contained a letter from Wiiliam Hope 
in praise of the ancient Isaac Pitman 
system. The New York Times says: 
“Schedules in bankruptcy of William 
Hope, who had a typewriting school at 
69 One Hundred and Twenty-fifth street 
show liabilities of $5,752 to five creditors, 
and no assets.” 
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Make Your Work Permanent 


(KEY TO THESE PLATES WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH) 
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Make Your Work Permanent— Continued 
(KEY TO THESE PLATES WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH) 
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Cuglish Department 


Conducted by FRANCES EFFINGER-RAYMOND, 151 Wabash ash Ave., 
Chicago, to whom all communications relating to 
lepartment should be addressed. 





A Course in Business English 
(See Gregg Writer for September) 


N the magazine of last month 
we gave an outline that we be- 
lieve will be of assistance in 
distinguishing the parts of 
speech. The English language, 
like every other, is made up of words. 
Each word has its own part to take in 
the work of expressing our thoughts; 
its own meanings and its own ways of 
being used with other words. We know 
that the mere detail work of classifica- 
tion of words can be made more inter- 
esting to the imaginative student than 
any of the delightful amusement or ad- 
vertising puzzles of the magazines or 
papers. 

Give the students sentences that they 
are to solve even as they solve a problem 
and see how enthusiastic they become, 
and how their errors or doubts will pave 
the way for a study of some special word 
or relationship that is vital to sentence 
structure. 

The grammar of a word depends so 
entirely upon its meaning that we 
should never attempt to analyze words 
from a grammatical point of view ex- 
cept in sentences which we understand 
perfectly and in which we take a lively 
interest. That we should be interested 
in the meaning of the words we are 
studying is important for many rea- 
sons: first, because unless the mind is 
interested it is never wide awake; 
and, again, because if the meaning is 
vague or dim, our grammatical analy- 
sis will at once become mechanical, 
and so lose all its value.—Cody. 





For our class work we should select 
simple, easy composition that is interest- 
ing and that affords us good illustra- 
tions of the points we desire to make. 
In the sentences we select there should 
be only a word or two whose relation- 
ships are peculiar enough to hold our 
attention. These are the words to study. 
Do not burden the student by a- rehash 
of what he already knows. 

It is really remarkable to what an 
extent grammar may be simplified for 
ordinary use. Words may have seven 
different logical relationships to ideas 
and to each other as used in a sen- 





tence, known as the parts of speech 
(the logical relationships of the noun 
and of the pronoun being regarded as 
the same). These principal relation- 
ships have important modifications in 
the case of nouns and pronouns, and 
verbs. But here in a nutshell we have 
practically the whole science of gram- 
mar. The few forms to indicate cases 
of nouns, and number and person of 
verbs, we do not need to learn, because 
we know them already, and all we re- 
quire is to be able to distinguish those 
eases in which confusion is possible. 
It counts for nothing to be able to 
name all the combinations of words in 
Snglish which correspond to varying 
forms in Latin. We also have little 
use for the names of groups of words, 
of kinds of sentences, etc. The only 
thing really required is an understand- 
ing of the fundamental logical laws 
on which words must be united if they 
are to form perfect sentences. If we 
know twenty things in grammar—the 
twenty essential things—we may write 
with entire accuracy without knowing 
a thousand and one other things taught 
in books on grammar.—Cody. 


All the words in the English lan- 
guage are divided into classes which, 
according to their uses, are called 
PARTS of SPEECH. Each PART OF 
SPEECH is a word having a limited 
and definable office in the perfect sen- 
tence—our unit in grammar. One class 
of words conveys ideas; these words are 
the names of the objects in the mental 
picture which is the basis of every 
thought. 

Anything we can put before our 
minds in such a way as to say some- 
thing about it must be called by a 
name, and that name is a NOUN.—W. 
and L.’s Grammar. 

Take a paragraph from some classic— 
a classic is always simple and clear as to 
text—and distinguish the words that 
name some object; some part of an 
object; some material of which an ob- 
ject is made; something we only think 
of, but do not see or hear or feel; some 
quality or condition of an object; the 
name of an action; the name of an 
animal, a person or a place. Distinguish 
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between the words that are common to 
each of a class of objects and those that 
particularize a person, place or thing; 
pick out the words that name a collec- 
tion of single things; name the nouns 
that distinguish qualities, conditions, and 
relations of objects; explain those words 
that name actions. Then remember: 

The basis of every thought is a mental 
picture; the central object in the picture 
is either a person, place, or thing. The 
word used to name the person, place, or 
thing is a NOUN. 

The spoken word “horse” calls up in 
the mind of each of you a particular 
picture, differing from that in the mind 
of every other person; but the central 
object in each picture would be the same. 
This name-word, “horse,” is common to 
each of a class of objects, and is there- 
fore a COMMON NOUN. 

But if I should say “Black Beauty,” 
naming a particular horse well known 
to each of you, although you might have 
mental pictures differing in detail each 
from the other, yet the image of the 
horse would remain the same, “Black 
Beauty.” When a particular name of a 
person, place, or thing is used, the word 
isa PROPER NOUN. 

If | call up the mental picture of a 
great plain on which are several groups 
of horses, I speak of each group as a 
“drove”; of a number of sheep as a 
“flock”; of a collection of ships as a 
“fleet”; of a mass of people as a 
“crowd.” These group names are COL- 
LECTIVE NOUNS. 

In my mental picture of a horse |] 
may see him in action as running, jump- 
ing, leaping, trotting, kicking, biting, 
eating. These names of actions are 
VERBAL NOUNS. 

The various mental pictures of the 
horse are distinguished by some quality 
or characteristic, as strength, height, 
gentleness, swiftness, docility; these 
words are ABSTRACT NOUNS. These 
are abstract nouns because they name 
something abstracted from the object. 
Names of qualities senarated from the 
material things to which they belong. 

The qualities of an object are indi- 
cated by adjectives; actions, by verbs; 
and conditions, by verbs or nouns. So 
we say, “The paper is w/ite,” “Scholars 
study,” “Aesop was a slave.” But the 


qualities, actions, and conditions, though 
not objects of sense, are objects of 
thought, ideas; and these ideas we can 
express by nouns. The quality which the 
paper has we call whiteness; the action 
of the scholars, studying; condition of 


the slave, slavery. Nouns that are the 
names of qualities, actions, or conditions, 
we call ABSTRACT NOUNS. 

Abstract Nouns are formed from ad- 
jectives, verbs, and other nouns. 

(1) From Adjectives: 

Whiteness, boldness, foolishness, free- 
dom, wisdom, truth, width, warmth, hon- 
esty, purity, solidity, rapacity, prudence, 
patience, excellence, distance, justice. 

(2) From Verbs: 

Pleasure, occupation, election, service, 
judgment, refinement, belief, defense, 
seeing, learning, reading, proof, strife, 
choice, knowledge. 

(3) From Nouns: 

Boyhood, manhood, friendship, kin- 
ship, thraldom, sovereignty, priestcraft, 
rascality, mastery, roguery, infancy, her- 
oism, knavery, bondage, presidency. 

There are also abstract nouns that are 
not formed from other words. Such are 
time, space, faith. 

Note 1.—The learner must observe 
the sense of each word, and class it 
accordingly; many words commonly 
belonging to other parts of speech are 
occasionally used as nouns; as (1), 


“The Ancient of days.’’—Bible. “Of 
the Ancients.’’—Swift. “For such im- 
pertinents.’—Steele. “He is an igno- 


rant in it.”’—Id. “To the  nines.”’”’— 


3urns. 

2. “Or any he, the proudest of his 
sort.”"—Shak. “I am the happiest she 
in Kent.’—Steele. “The shes of Italy.” 
—Shak. “The hes in birds.’’—Bacon. 
3. “Avaunt all attitude, and stare, and 
start, theatric!’"—Cowper. “A may-be 
of mercy is insufficient.’”’—Bridge. 4. 


“For the producing of real happiness.” 
—Crabb. “Reading, writing, and ci- 
phering are indispensable to civilized 
man.—Q. 5. “A _ hereafter.’’—Addison. 
“The dread of a_ hereafter.’’—-Fuller. 


“The deep amen.”’—Scott. “The while.” 
Milton. 6. “With hark, and whoop, 
and wild halloo.’’—Scott. “Will outs 


him short with a ‘What then? "—Addi- 
son. 

Note 2.—The proper name of a per- 
son or place with an article prefixed 
is generally used as a common noun; 
as, “He is the Cicero of his age’’—that 
is, the orator.—‘Many a fiery Alp’— 
that is, mountain: except when a com- 
mon noun is 
(river) Hudson, The (ship) Amity, The 
treacherous (man) Judas. 

Note 3.—A common noun with the 
definite article prefixed to it, some- 
times becomes proper; as, The Park, 
The Strand. 

Note 4.—The common name of a thing 
or quality personified often becomes 
proper; as, “‘My power, said Reason, 
is to advise, not to compel.’ ’’—John- 
son.—Gould Brown. 


understood; as, The. 
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Recapitulation 
noun is a word used as the name of 
rson, place, or thing: horse, Chi- 
* ( . Black Beauty. 
; , COMMON NOUN is the name 


may be applied to any one of a class 
ibjects: boy, town, year. 
\ PROPER NOUN is the particular 
name of a person, place, or thing: Lucia, 
Peru, April. 
5 \ COLLECTIVE NOUN is a name 
applied to a group of objects: family, 
school, committee. 
t \ VERBAL NOUN is the name of 
ction: leaping, standing, eating, see- 


\n ABSTRACT NOUN is the name 
of a quality or condition: weakness, 
kindness, poverty —English: Progressive 
Siudies, RAYMOND. 


Pronunciation 
i \ person who regards good usage in 
pronunciation and who articulates with 
unaffected nicety, is received at once 
as an educated man. It is interesting to 
see how often Lord Chesterfield, the 


date TS 


best-mannered of Englishmen, insists 
id that a gentleman is known by his accent. 
a Chesterfield’s letters to his son are full 
: of this idea. A sense of ease and se- 
curity blesses him who knows how to 
sound every word that occurs to him 


it is such a sense as a man 
is sure that his clothes 
fit him and are cut according to the 
accepted conventions. It is accordingly 
worth all the trouble involved, to form 
a habit of letting no word pass unchal- 
lenged as to its orthoepy. Look it up in 
the dictionary, or in a good manual like 
Phyfe’s Seven Thousand Words often 
Mispronounced. 

Exercise.—Below is given a short list 
of words frequently mispronounced. The 
instructor should pronounce the words, 
and ask the class to pronounce them: 


as he talks; 


feels when he 


errr np oe 
Se yd a ond Ma de" 


a eee ee 


i 


* 


Abdomen garrulous 


3 acacia gibbet 
actor half 
advertisement jugular 
aide-de-camp lever 
alternate (nounand opponent 

adjective) petal 
bellows revolt 

# bravado subtile 
can't wrath 
clematis abject 

f devil accessory 

bg drama adagio 
evil again 








extempore allopathy 








amenable finance 
aroma genuine 
biography gratis 
bronchitis heinous 
cement (noun) learned (adj.) 
coadjutor nape 
diphtheria patriot 
duke precedent 
exhale sacrifice 
finale vagary 
gaunt abstruse 
glacier acoustics 
hegira aeronaut 
lamentable aggrandize 
literature alma mater 
pageant arbutus 
precedence bade 

rise (noun) boatswain 
subtle cant 
zoology cerebrum 
absinthe decade 
acclimate dislike 
adult enervate 
aged extant 
ally financier 
apricot gibber 
aspirant grimace 
bitumen impious 
canine legend 
cemetery nomad 
daunt patron 
disdain quay 
dynasty squalor 
exhaust water 


Letters 
Waterloo, Iowa, Sept. 17, 
Dear Mrs. Raymond: 

Will you answer the following ques- 
tions for me? 

1. In punctuating the direction on an 
envelope, do you place a comma or a 
period after the street number, if it is 
written in the lower left-hand corner? 

2. Is it good English to say “Reply- 
ing to your letter of recent date.” etc.? 
The textbook used here says, “We an- 
swer questions and reply to charges.” 

3. Is it good English to say, “I should 
be pleased to hear from you"? These 
points have all come up in my English 
class and the students do not seem to 
reach a satisfactory conclusion. 

4. Also, is it ever permissible to use 
“Yours” alone for the complimentary 
close of a letter? 

Respectfully 


1905. 


yours, 
rN. B. 

1 A period. 

2 Every verb must have its subject 
and the participial expression you give 
is imperfect; good usage justifies it al- 
though it cannot stand grammatical an- 
alysis. 


Answer-Reply. An answer follows a 
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question; in a debate an answer to a 
speech meets certain points. A _ reply 
is a formal answer to an argumenta- 
tive assertion which is far more than 
a question or interrogation. An an- 
swer is asked, a reply may be volun- 
teered without being asked. “In an- 
swer to my letter requesting further in- 
formation on this subject he wrote fully, 
outlining the arguments of the opposi- 
tion; to these arguments I can make no 
adequate reply.” 

3 Yes. 

4 See Gregg Writer for September. 


Meyersdale, Pa., Aug. 15, 1905. 
Dear Madam: 

We have had frequent rains lately. 
This morning I heard the following 
statements: One man said, “It rains 
the easiest here of any place I have 
been.” The other replied, “Yes, it rains 
more easily here than in most places.” 

Explain the use of “easiest” and 
“easily,” why use “more” before 
“easily.” 

Please answer through the columns 
of the English Department. 

Yours truly, 
a ot 


In the first sentence “easiest” is a 
predicate adjective; in the second sen- 
tence the word “easily” is an adverb that 
tells the manner in which it rains. 
“More” is a word that shows compari- 
son—the idea being that it rains more 
easily here than somewhere else. As a 
part of speech it is an adverb modifying 
easily. 

Adverbs modify verbs, adjectives and 
other adverbs. They permit of compari- 
son: Positive, easily; comparative, 
more easily; superlative, most easily. 


Chicago, Sept. 28, 1905. 
Dear Madam: 

We have had a little dispute in this 
office as to which of the following is 
correct: 

“With kind regards to your- 
self and Mrs. Jones from both 
Mrs. Smith and myself, I am, 
etc.” 

Or, 

“With kind regards to your- 
self and Mrs. Jones from both 
Mrs. Smith and me, I am, etc.” 

I would consider it a great favor if 
you will kindly let me hear from you 
stating which in your opinion is cor- 
rect, giving the reason for same. 

Thanking you in advance for your 
kindness, I am 

Very truly yours, 
M. J. W. 


Answer: See Gregg Writer for April 
and June, 1904. 


Beverly, Mass., Aug. 23, 1905. 
My dear Madam: 

I find these expressions in a recent 
article of yours that I think I ought at 
least to bring to your attention: 

“The professions and the trades have 
such a large clientage and such an im- 
mense territory that it is necessary to 
conduct part, etc.” Would it not be 
better to say “so large a clientage” and 
“so immense a territory,” or “a client- 
age so large” and “a territory so im- 
mense?” 

“Your buyer or client leaves you with 
a feeling that you are his personal 
friend, that you are not alone inter- 
ested in selling him your goods, but in 
selling him the goods that he can sell.” 
Does not the thought require “that 
you are interested, not only (or “mere- 
ly’) in selling him your goods, but 
also in selling, etc.?” 

“These stand-offish letters * * * are 
liable to jar the sensibilities of even 
a rural business man and turn his at- 
tention to and place his orders with 
another firm.” Is it not better to 
avoid, where possible, the use of a 
single object after a double preposi- 
tion? Would it not improve the ex- 


pression if it were written: “turn his 
attention to another firm and place his 
orders with them?” E. E 


The article from which extracts are 
quoted is one on commercial or business 
English; the kind of English we use in 
an over-the-counter conversation. While 
we would not justify incorrect English 
at any time, yet we do believe that there 
is a certain pedantic or stand-offish effect 
ofttimes occasioned by our using literary 
instead of everyday phraseology. What 
do our readers think about it? Are the 
corrections justified or demanded by 
false sentence construction? or are the 
changes merely a matter of style? 


The great speed secret: Practice. 
~ *« 7 


Help the forward movement by in- 
creasing the circulation of the magazine. 
* * * 

J. Geo. Cross seems to have a chronic 
grudge these days. What is the matter 
with the erstwhile genial author of Ec- 
lectic Shorthand? 

ok * * 

Owing to the extreme pressure of 
business we have been unable to write 
the account of our trip to the Pacific 
Coast, but we hope to do so in time for 
the next issue of this magazine. 
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Helpful Suggestions for Stenographers—D. W. Brown 


(KEY TO THIS PLATE WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH) 
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A Valuable Series of Exercises 


E feel sure that the series of 
letters given in this issue of the 
magazine, bringing into use the 
principles of the first five les- 
sons, the wordsigns (arranged 
in columns and pages), the reporting 
contractions of the Eleventh Lesson, 
will be cordially welcomed by teachers 
and students. It is a pleasure to us to 
present herewith a photograph of Mr. 
David E. Henry, to whose ingenuity we 
are indebted for this valuable series of 
exercises. Mr. Henry, who is now prin- 
cipal of the shorthand department of the 
Willis Business College, Ottawa, On- 
tario, is an experienced and successful 
teacher of shorthand, 
having had the honor 
some years ago of 
making the highest 
record (92.2) in the 
examination for the 
Pitman and Howard 
Teachers’ Certificate. 
He was for three 
years a law stenogra- 
pher and has taught 
shorthand for about 
ten years. <A _ few 
years ago Mr. Henry began to investi- 
gate Gregg Shorthand, and although 
prejudiced at first, he soon became one 
of its most enthusiastic and successful 
advocates. His letters in shorthand are 
wonderfully accurate and artistic, and 
that he has given much earnest thought 
to the presentation of the principles of 
the system is amply shown by the exer- 
cises which are given herewith. In send- 
ing these exercises Mr. Henry says that 
his students are delighted with the idea 
of writing letters after the fifth lesson in 
the manual has been completed, and that 
the interest taken in the dictation im- 
presses the principles more firmly on 
their minds. 








David E. Henry 


Mr. Henry’s Exercises 
Letter No. I 
Friend Hoyle: 

Yes, I was in Troy. I had a look at 
the lot about which you write in your 
letter of the 5th, to which this is the 
reply. There is a fine house on it, but 
I fear it will be too small for you, yet 
you can use it as a kitchen if you care 
to.do so, as there is ample space for a 
good-sized house. The price they ask 
for it is the sum of $700. While the 
people who own it say they will not 


take less, I shall see them again in the 
course of a day or two to see if I can- 
not get it cheaper. 

Write me a letter in which please 
state the price you will give them 
for it. Your friend, 

Vivian. (136 words.) 


Letter No. 2 
Friend Slade: 

Your kind letter of the 15th came 
here this day. I will see those people 
about whom you write in the course of 
a day or so. If such a plan will suit 
you, I will allow them to read your 
letter; after which, they may decide 
to let you name the price at which you 
will take the lot. If that does not do, 
I shall see the fellow who represents 
them here in the sale of it. I will 
write again in a few days to inform 
you if there has been any change. 

Your friend, 
Lyons. (101 words.) 


Letter No. 3 
Friend Loynes: 

The case you speak of will be taken 
up on the 17th of May before Judge 
Stout. I know not why, but Mr. 
Thomas Hughes, of your place, in a 
business letter which came here some 
days ago, said he would like to see this 
ease tried, so will you please call on 
him before you leave. While it will 
be a close case, I cannot see that our 
side will lose. I look for a win because 
our cause is good, though I know full 
well that everybody does not look at it 
in that light. Hope you will not fail 
to be here on that day. I am 

Your friend, 
James Fisk. (116 words.) 


Letter No. 4 
Friend Malloy: 

I have your favor of the 5th. In re- 
ply to it, I would say that the figures 
you quote to wire-fence my lots in 
Orillia are far too high to give them 
a thought; I will, therefore, give the 
job to Mr. Cowles, of New Market, 
whose price is lower. There is no 
doubt about it that he is all right, as 
people who have no use for him say 
that he does a good business. At any 
rate, I cannot give any more, so if you 
will take the job at the same price you 
may have it. I give you the next four 
days in which to let me hear from you. 
Do not wait too long to reply, for I will 
not wait even a day after that. 

Your friend, 
Stott. (137 words.) 
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Letter No. 5 

end Noyes: 

‘ir. Stitt, who owns the light green 

me house on the south side of Maple 

reet, in the city of Berlin, about 
ich you write, is a fickle client, as 
will see from the tone of this let- 
tel The reply which now greets me 
is that he will keep it for two or more 
years to see if he cannot get a higher 
e for it. As he needs the cash, I 
shall not be at all amazed to hear next 
fall that he has again put it on the 
market. 

it is now some days since I wrote a 
lengthy letter to Mr. Gow, of Renfrew, 
in which I asked him to be on the look- 
out for a brick house such as you would 
like I have no doubt he wil! be able 
to get a house of this kind before long, 
as he follows every public sale. 

At any rate, if I ever hear of a 
choice lot or house in that neighbor- 
hood, I shall let you know. 

Your friend, 
Dave. (176 words.) 


Letter No. 6 
Friend Dow: 

The Free Press people say that your 
new form of deed is not yet ready. 
From the tone of their speech, I judge 
that they fully realize your need for 
same in the sale of your lots in Whitby, 
yet they cannot ship it before two 
days. I may go to their office again 
in about a day to see that the stuff is 
put on the train bound for your place 
at 12 noon. I knew not about this new 
deed of yours before your letter reached 
me. How can you bear such a long 
delay? 

Your friend, 


Rigby. (102 words.) 


Wordsigns—Page 51 
Friend Dave: 

It is about a month since I wrote 
you a letter in which I pointed out that 
you had used accordance for accord, 
and you have not yet acknowledged 
same. Can it be that you feel offended? 
If so, I am sorry for I meant no of- 
fense. 

Mr. James Jones, an acquaintance of 
mine for some years back, has accepted 
the agency at the end of the line and 
will be on hand after tonight. My 
agents have always been men who 
would not allow any boy about the 
place who did not do all his work well, 
so you will see from this that my 
rivals cannot say that they have ad- 
vantages that are above mine. Let me 
hear from you. 

Your friend, 
Harry. (128 words.) 





Wordsigns—Page 52, Col. 1 


Gentlemen: 

Can you arrange to have my books 
bound between now and the 30th? But 
for my boy, who, I believe, leaves about 
the end of the month and who would 
like to bring some of the books, the 
arrangement I made at your office 
would be carried out. Beyond this, I 
care not how late they are finished. 
Have you been at work on them yet? 
If you would have me help you to get 
Mr. Hunt's business, you will have to 
do the above mentioned work by the 
corrected time. Shall I call, or had 
you better do as‘ before—ask the mo- 
torman on the car to take them to my 
place? 

Did you notice that two of the books 
are on false rumors about religious 
bodies—a theme which becomes the 
author, because of his lack of faith? 

Yours in haste, 
Ryan. 








(144 words.) 


Wordsigns—Page 52, Col. 2 
Dear Mr. Smith: 

Your favor is at hand and in reply 
would say that the character of my 
client is beyond blame. The corre- 
spondence which was delivered to my 
clerk while I was in Berlin is not clear, 
hence I claim that no definite charge 
has yet been made. I cannot even see 
that there is any course the corpora- 
tion could take that would in any way 
change his credit. If they decide to 
bring on a suit through a difference of 
a few cents in their books, they will 
find it a good deal more difficult to 
collect for damage. Before many days 
I shall know how far they desire to 
carry this case, if such it may be called. 

Yours in haste. (124 words.) 


Wordsigns—Page 53, Col. 1 


Dear Smith: 

I have your letter of the 5th and in 
reply I enclose a time draft on the firm 
of Garrow & Walsh, of your city, for 
the first lot of fall goods. I dind it diffi- 
cult to sell, and may have to give a 
discount to effect a sale. If you know 
anybody who deals in this kind of 
goods, will you make it your duty to 
direct him to me and so confer a favor 
on me which I shall ever remember. 

From now on, I shall be at my store 
during the entire day, and shall see 
that all clerks follow, to far better ad- 
vantage, the lists of names sent me 
from different places, or else a change 
will be made before many days. 

Dr. Coly was in today but not on a 
friendly visit; he wanted a blank for 
every form of deed used in this office. 

Your friend, 


Murphy. (155 words.) 
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Wordsigns—Page 53 
Gentlemen: 

I have your favor of May Ist, in 
which you enclosed cash for the entire 
draft and a list for more goods, all of 
which will be fully attended to imme- 
diately. As you have had to pay a 
heavy duty on all the stuff you got 
from this firm during the year, I will 
gladly allow you more discount. 

Before I make any great improve- 
ment in my store for the fall business. 
I shall see some members of the gov- 
ernment to find out if there is any way 
I could get these goods to you free, or 
at less duty; else it will be difficult to 
effect sales to outside people like you. 

It is important that direct notice be 
given through the papers that the 
clerks I had up to this year have gone, 
so as to bring back the trade lost 
through them. Every new man on the 
staff knows full well that he cannot 
remain here if he does not go through 
the correct forms while he attends to 
the people who deal here. 

Your friend, 


James. (181 words.) 


Wordsigns—Page 54, Col. 1 


Gentlemen: 

The insurance on my house is light, 
and at the instance of Judge Rowan 
I have decided to put on a little more, 
hence this letter. Like that of the 
honored gentleman, my house is about 
a mile from the cit®. Will you be sc 
kind as to let me know your rates and 
the influence of your company on this 
continent? Messrs. Jones. & O'Malley, 
of the Iron City Insurance Co., have 
written me many times, but I thought 
it would be better to look about the 
place before I replied. I shall mail an 
invoice to them tonight so as to get 
their rates. I see by today’s paper that 
the city has had the market place in- 
sured by them. I keep most of my 
letters on insurance, so that if you ever 
call I will let you see them. 

Respectfully. (144 words.) 


Wordsigns—Page 54, Col. 2 


Gentlemen: 

The people object to the policy of 
your paper and claim that it is not a 
popular one in this section. A news- 
paper to take well here must not rep- 
resent any particular cause or govern- 
ment. I note that you have appointed 
an editor to take charge of the news 
from outside. It is a splendid move 
and ought to improve your paper. 
While I cannot do much for you now, 
yet I shall feel obliged to you if, on 
some other occasion, you will give me 
an opportunity to look after your busi- 
ness here. 

No, my name was never used in that 


way, so please do not say who gave 
you the enclosed list. My next letter 
may contain many names that are new 
to you. 


Respectfully. (128 words.) 


Wordsigns— Page 55 
Sir: 

Your letter in reply to mine of the 
15th is received, and I regret that you 
cannot see as I do Mr. Sifton’s speech 
on autonomy to the West. The re- 
marks which have been made since the 
publication of same in the principal 
newspapers of this city show that his 
stand is satisfactory to the _ public. 
Your reference to his recent record is 
not at all respectful, and should not 
be made at this time. His return to 
the government side of the House is 
the right course, and by no other could 
he retain the faith which the people 
of this nation had put in him. As for 


"me, I believe the quality of his speech 


is real, and regard him as a man who 
has plenty of the give-and-take spirit 
and the kind of man who should rep- 
resent the people in such a lofty place. 
It may be that he had a purpose for 
the difference he showed on the ques- 
tion in the first place, but that is yet 
to be known. He says that the system 
of separate schools in the West has 
always given satisfaction. Did you 
read his views on the new railway and 
notice the stand he took? Some day 
soon he may be asked to speak before 
the members of the society referred to 
in your letter. I send you some book- 
lets on these questions which a pupil 
purchased for me the other day. Please 
remit after you have read same. Do 
you like his stand on the railroad? 
Respectfully. (z60 words.) 


Wordsigns—Page 56 
Honored Sir: 


Your letter of some three weeks ago 
tomorrow was received in due time. 

We wish to thank you very much for 
the use of the typewriter which was 
of such great value to us throughout 
this term. We like this style of ma- 
chine and feel sure you have others 
than those in stock; should we want 
any of them, we trust there is but one 
thing for us to do, that is, to state the 
truth to you about our affairs. Still, 
do not ship us any other until you 
hear from us through our Mr. King, 
who, we are told, was one of their 
strong temperance men in this city, 
but who now puts all his strength in 
this line of work. 

We think he will turn out all right, 
as we can usually tell in this length 
of time if a new man takes charge. 

Yours in haste. (151 words.) 
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Wordsigns --Page 57 
Friend Jones: 

Yes, I received the wire you sent me, 
and were you here, I might tell you 
why I did not send you word that I 
would not be at your place on the day 
mentioned. 

Yesterday, while out with my young 
boy to get him some work, I went into 

hotel where I met a very wealthy 
man. He told the people that he is 
without friends in this world and that 
he often wonders what will become of 
his wealth when he dies. 

With good wishes and kind regards, 
I am 

Your friend, 
Smith. (98 words.) 





Reporting Contractions, Lesson 11 
Dear Sir: 

The subject to which you referred in 
your recent letter has already received 
our most earnest consideration. Our 
representative in that territory re- 
ports the schools as making excellent 
progress, and an effort is being made 
to force the country schools to exercise 
perfect order, which we are confident 
can be done, except in very rare cases. 

It is altogether probable Mr. Smith 
will communicate with you, and we 
expect an exchange of ideas will more 
fully explain matters. 


Yours truly. (82 words.) 


The Steady Grind 


EVENTEEN years is a long 
time to look forward to, but 
a short time to look back on, if 
it is filled with honorable 
achievement. An average pro- 
motion once in three years on an average 
does not seem very glittering when it is 
in front of one, but its results are some- 
what spectacular when it is behind one. 
That is the way it seems to M. O. 
Chance, chief clerk of the Postoffice De- 
partment: that is, the executive head 
over something like 100,000 men! 
Young Chance entered the depart- 
ment seventeen years ago, at the age of 
18, as a messenger; in a year he had 
won promotion to a clerkship at $900 a 
year; after that he went straight up, 
step by step, by sheer ability, without 
the slightest bit of assistance from any- 
one, until today he is executive head of 
the department he entered in so subor- 
dinate a capacity, and is the right-hand 
man of the Postmaster-General. 
’ Chance was appointed a messenger by 
Adlai Stevenson, of Illinois, when that 





gentleman was Fourth Assistant Post- 
master-General. Chance also came from 
Illinois, by the way. His duties were 
somewhat exacting, but he managed to 
find time to attend a business college in 
the evenings, and to acquire a knowledge 
of stenography and typewriting, a sub- 
ject which, when well learned, may lead 
to anything nowadays. 


Chance learned it well, and he had 
his reward. After several minor promo- 
tions, he was appointed private secre- 
tary to the Fourth Assistant, succeeding 
Mr. Cortelyou when that gentleman 
went to the White House as executive 
clerk, some eight years ago. Four or 
five years later, when Secretary Root 
came to the War Department and was 
looking round for a private secretary, 
Mr. Cortelyou recommended Chance as 
the best man in Washington for the 
place. Chance was appointed, and served 
for two or three years. When Mr. Root 
left he went back to the Postoffice De- 
partment as superintendent of postoffice 
supplies, and a month or two later was 
made chief clerk. 


You see, there is nothing sensational 
about his rise. It was purely a matter 
of steady grind, joined with ability, 
which has carried him, at 35, to his 
present fine post, with a big salary and 
an enviable influence. And if we could 
uncover the lives of other successful 
men, in most cases we would find similar 
steady, concentrated effort, and similar 
results—Spare Moments. 


Be in Earnest 

Teachers may profit by the following 
bit of advice which is quoted from a 
manual sent out to its salesman by a 
large jobbing house: No great thing 
was ever accomplished, no great cause 
ever won, without deep conviction. 
First of all, then, you must thoroughly 
understand and appreciate the uses and 
the value of the product you are to sell. 
You must be convinced at the outset 
of the superior merit of our goods over 
any and all articles that are sold today. 
You must realize that the product is 
worth more than its cost. You must feel 
that you are really an ambassador of 
truth, education and enlightenment. You 
must be inspired with the conviction 
that you have the most valuable thing 
that was ever presented to the people. 
You cannot otherwise hope to inspire 
others, or cause them to believe it. 
Without fire you cannot kindle fire. 
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The Potency of Ideas 


(KEY TO THIS PLATE WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH) 
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Learners’ Department 


Copyright, 1902, by JoHn R. GrecaG. 


Conducted by Peart A. Power, 779 East 49th Street, Chicago, 
two whom all communications relating to this 
department should be addressed. 





To Work or Not to Work 


o WISH to ask your advice. 
8 Would you consider it the best 
course to stay in a position 





eye where I have work for only 
about half a day, though it is 

distributed over all day, or 
should I go to a place where it would 
keep me moving to do the work re- 
quired? I have from twenty to fifty 
letters per day, and the dictation is at 
t rate of about eighty words per 
minute, When I left school last June, 
I could write one hundred and twenty- 
five words a minute steadily, but have 
since lost to about ninety words. I 
have no trouble in reading my notes 
and like shorthand work better than 
anything else I have studied.”’—E. H. 

* ~ * 

‘L began the study of Gregg Short- 
hand last September and finished in 
the latter part of May. with a speed 
of about one hundred and fifty words 
per minute on ordinary matter, but in 
my present position have so little dic- 
tation that about the best I can do 
now is one hundred words a minute 
on the same matter.’—X. 

. * * 

The stenographer, especially the be- 
ginner, should consider the future—not 
the ‘present. He should keep constantly 
before his mind the ultimate reward— 
the education, the advantages, the re- 
murneration, which some position will 
afford him some day. 

In our opinion, those who have a good 
shorthand speed or who desire to ob- 
tain a good speed, should apply for posi- 
tions that will utilize their speed. Con- 
tinuous work, day in and day out, is the 
most excellent practice, the kind of 
work that is generally considered a 
“grind”’—although a grind so strenuous 
as to impair one’s health is never wise. 
If one is able to work “hard and long,” 
let him obtain a position, at least for the 
first few years of his experience, where 
he will be required to do so, where his 
abilities will be taxed to the utmost all 
day long, not only in shorthand and 
typewriting, but in all the branches of 
commercial work combining manual 
and mental skill with a_ considerable 
degree of speed. Such a position will 
do more to start the beginner on the 


right track and keep him constantly ad- 
vancing than a position where he might 
have better hours and light work, 
where, in many instances, he loses much 
that he has gained, and his wages are 
at a low, fixed rate. 

But if, as is often the case, the ste- 
nographer is unable to find a position 
where his daily duties naturally advance 
him, through their responsibility and 
urgent execution, the only thing to do— 
and a wise one, indeed—is to improve 
the spare time by study, either a study 
of his textbook, the shorthand maga- 
zines, the English dictionary, or any 
other essential and progressive branch 
in keeping with his work and his ambi- 
tions. 


We hope before another issue to an- 
swer all the inquiries and personal let- 
ters received in the last two months, 
and which have been duly appreciated. 
We deem it necessary to print the fol- 
lowing in this number: 

Q. What is your idea as to how 
learners are now to prepare the plates? 

A. For the present we would suggest 
that pupils send in a typewritten tran- 
script of the shorthand plates, together 
with sample of notes, say a copy of 
one plate, for criticism 

One method is suggested for teachers 
in the following extract: 

“When our pupils have finished the 
first six lessons we shall put them on 
the review work contained in the Sep- 
tember issue. If they are unable to 
transcribe these plates accurately and 
afterwards write the words and sen- 
tences from dictation, we will put them 
back in the manual for another six 
lessons; then use the October issue in 
the same manner; and so on.—H. V. B. 

E. R. Burlington, N. D—The words 
you could not translate are, “the others 
come.” ae 


Seventh Lesson 
Our wordsigns are comparatively few 
in number. Other familiar and com- 
mon words may be so easily written 
according to principle that it is unnec- 
essary to provide special signs for 
them in order to render them brief 
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Seventh Lesson Exercise 
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and legible. Most of the wordsigns are 
natural abbreviations, contracted ac- 
cording to advanced rules and conse- 
quently not arbitrary. They will be 
memorized, therefore, not merely as a 
set sign for a certain word, but as the 
logical sign for that word—the most 
practical, facile and suggestive form. 


Learn the wordsigns perfectly—every 
one of them. Though they are simple, 
it is necessary to practice them relent- 
lessly, to be able to use them to ad- 
vantage, for unless they can be recalled 


correctly and without an instant’s hesi- 
tation, it would save time, by far, to 
write the word according to principle. 

In the exercises given herewith, the 
pupil may find an occasional phrase 
which is unfamiliar. As the wordsigns 
afford so many good phrases, the sev- 
enth lesson should be practiced again 
after the eighth lesson is studied. 

A few other wordsigns should be in- 
cluded in this list: policy, p-o-l; pur- 
chase, p-r-ch; premium, p-r-e-mem; 
upon, p-n; gave, g-a, report, r-p-r. 
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Eighth Lesson Exercise 
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Eighth Lesson 


The eighth lesson may appear very 
simple, but it contains principles which 
have a more direct bearing on one’s 
speed than any other principles in the 
textbook. No matter how brief the 
shorthand forms for words might be, 
if phrasing were not employed it would 
be impossible for the shorthand writer 
to ever acquire the necessary speed. 

From now on, phrase writing de- 
mands attention as a distinct phase of 





shorthand writing. The most simple 
phrases given in early lessons, such as 
“I would, of which, it will not, and 


have, at that time,” illustrate all the 
principles involved in general phrase 
writing. 


With these simple phrases as ex- 
amples, the pupil has obtained an in- 
sight into general phrase writing, and 
will naturally adopt good junctions for 
himself and in time instinctively avoid 
awkward or unnatural ones. Practical 
examples have thus afforded him a bet- 
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Ninth Lesson Exercise 
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ter preparation for original phrasing 
than the early introduction of abstract 
rules. 

The ability to write word combina- 
tions and read them fluently involves 
an accurate knowledge of single words, 
which necessitates a ready application 
of the principles. “From a half recol- 


lection comes hesitation, and from hesi- 
tation comes loss of speed,” therefore 
the rules, like the simple phrases, must 
always be at one’s finger ends. 

There is an added advantage in ju- 


dicious phrase-writing which is too sel- 
dom taken into consideration: it is an 
aid in transcribing or reading as well 
as in writing. The trained eye recog- 
nizes several words in one phrase, and 
while these are being written the mind 
is grasping the rest of the sentence, 
being thereby trained to keep in ad- 
vance of the hand. 

We have endeavored particularly to 
give ample practice in the new plates 
on simple phrases. The following 
points should be observed: “done” is 
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Tenth Lesson Exercise 
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expressed by the dn sign, not only in in “soever” should receive particular 
phrases, 
convenient. Par. 101 includes the word 
as 
Sometimes the phrase “of the” is omit- 


but now in all cases where attention. Make the hook plain 
“however,” to distinguish frém 


well as “have” and “has.” have.” 





ted, and the words are joined, in such 
phrases as “out of the way,” “out of 
the question,” “fact of the mat” (Par. 
106). “From my, send me, upon my,” 
are more easily written with the 
blended stroke than with the jog in the 
line. The compounds “nevertheless, 
however, sometime,” and those ending 








Ninth Lesson 
The value of Par. 112 cannot be fully 
appreciated by the beginner. It fur- 
nishes an invaluable expedient in diffi- 
cult, technical work. The insertion of 
the vowels enables us, to great advan- 
tage, to shorten words by dropping 
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Eleventh Lesson Exercise 
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terminations, as the vowels render the 


contraction fully suggestive. For in- 
stance, “mirac” is sufficient in any 
sentence for “miraculous.” It could 


have but one interpretation—and so 
with other illustrations. 

Pars. 113-122. The rules for express- 
ing R, and, in fact, all the rules in this 
lesson, are so completely and clearly 
explained in the textbook that it is 
impossible for us to explain them fur- 
ther. 

Note: 


R joined represents or, ur, as 


in “orator,” “mature,” “factor,” “fea- 
ture.” 

Many examples of Par. 112 have the 
accent on the second syllable. 


Tenth Lesson 
At this stage of the work the omis- 
sion of vowels is not only safe but con- 
venient and advisable. The omission of 
a circle or a hook, where two vowels 
come together, sometimes simplifies an 
outline considerably. 
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Twelfth Lesson Exercise 
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In Par. 132 the dot is on the line, call attention to 
alongside—not above as for H. § for 
“ings” is written to the left; S to the 
right, the comma §S, similarly written, 
represents “icity, acity, ocity” (Par. 
174). The distinction between “hun- 
dred” and “million” (Par. 135) is per- 
haps the most important point in the 
lesson. It would be a very easy matter 
to confuse these two words if both 
signs were written beneath the figure, 
therefore M for “million” is placed 
alongside. In this connection we would 


ure, as there is 


requires special 


omitted. 


for writing figures so that one can read 
them. There is no context to guide the 
writer in deciphering an indistinct fig- 


shorthand outline. 
entirely upon what he has written. The 
accurate execution of figures, therefore, 


shorthand outlines. 

Occasionally it is convenient to in- 
sert the dash where a vowel has been 
In addition to the signs given 












the absolute necessity 


in deciphering a poor 
He must depend 


practice, the same as 
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in Par. 136, G represents “gallon,” B, 
“barrel,” and Bsh, “bushel,” when 
written beneath the figure. 


Eleventh Lesson 

The eleventh lesson is the first of a 
series of four lessons dealing with pre- 
fixes and affixes. The General Exercise 
and the plates in the magazine afford 
exhaustive practice on the _ prefixes. 
Par. 143 applies not merely to positive 
and negative words alone; it applies to 
all words where a vowel follows the 
prefix, or syllable. “Unnerve,” “en- 
ervate,” “enormity,” “enhance,” “in- 
ane,” “imagine,” “emerge,” are further 
examples of Par. 143. In reading the 
words in the plate which begin with 
the prefixal signs N and M, the pupil 
may find it necessary to refer to the 
dictionary to assure himself of the cor- 
rect spelling of the prefix, as it is 
hardly probable he would be familiar 
with all the words. The compound 
prefix “unex” has no initial vowel— 
contrary to Par. 143—because of the 
compound. Its omission distinguishes 
the compound. The list of words in 
Par. 144 gives a more adequate idea of 
the convenience of Par. 112 in dropping 
terminations of such long words. In 
Par. 144 both the prefixes composing 
the compound are taken from this les- 
son; in Par. 145 only one is obtained 
from it, hence the distinction “irregu- 
lar’ compounds. 


“Pro” is written with the hook pre- 
ceding K, G, T, D, this being a little 
more convenient. “Comic,” “comedian,” 
and like words, in which a vowel fol- 
lows Com, are written with Km; “com- 
mand,” etc.,*spelled with double M, is 
so written: Com-m. In some few cases 
the blended stroke is used when the 
prefix is followed by T or D, as “in- 
duce,” “indulge,” “induction.” This is 
done only when the blend is suggestive. 


Twelfth Lesson 

The prefixes in this lesson should be 
compared with corresponding prefixes 
in the preceding lesson, to clearly show 
the meaning of the disjunction. For 
instance: K joined in Con, Coun; (also 
com, cog); disjoined, it is ConTR., 
CounTR—with the additional sound of 
TR. The table on page 101 should be 
memorized as a guide. As thé vowel 
varies and is unaccented, it cannot be 
given a definite sound. 

Another important point is this: the 
disjunction includes the vowel. The 
prefix in “distract” is “disTRA—disTR 
and a vowel; therefore it would be in- 
correct to write dis-tra-ak; which is 
sometimes done. The phonetic spelling 
in the second column in the manual 
should be studied and understood if the 
pupil would write the disjunctions cor- 
rectly. 





An Interesting Communication 


It is always a pleasure to us to see 
a fine specimen of shorthand writing, 
and we have much pleasure in present- 
ing in this issue of the magazine such a 
page of notes, written by Mr. P. R. Van 
Frank, Jr., Little Rock, Ark. In re- 
sponse to our request for information 
about his experience with shorthand, 
Mr. Van Frank says: 


I studied one of the Pitmanic sys- 
tems—the best one, of course—not that 
I expected to use it 
as a livelihood, but 
with the hope of 
making it a_time- 
saver in my profes- 
sion—civil engineer- 
ing. You see, most 
engineers keep a 
mass of notes, mem- 

oranda, extracts from 

lectures and excerpts 

from engineering lit- 
P.R.Van Frank erature. * * * 

could get along 

fairly well when the _ subject-mat- 

ter of the notes was still in mind, but 

when I came to refer to notes two or 





three years old I certainly was “up 
against it.” When I made the notes I 
did not need the vowels. When I at- 
tempted to read them I wanted the 
vowels. Therefore I turned to the con- 
nective vowel schemes. The first one 
I looked into was a good deal on the 
zigzag order, and I passed it by. Then 
came Spencer’s Lucid; but, oh my! are 
not those vowel signs terrors for exe- 
cution? After this Sweet's Orthogra- 
phy came my way. I could not see 
just what he was driving at, and gave 
the book to a fellow I did not like. I 
took a look at two or three others; 
then Professor Harman of Bowling 
Green, Ky., said that Gregg was the 
thing, so I concluded to go after it. I 
have not gotten it yet, as I have to 
sandwich the study of it in at all 
times. Now you see you have not 
much room in which to hold that plate 
up as a brilliant piece of work. Of 
course you are at liberty to work up 
a story to go with the plate, but please 
cut out any bouquet business. * * * I 
thank you for appreciation of my ef- 
forts to get away from the zigzag 
track and to travel on the forward 
road. 
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Mr. Van Frank’s Notes 


(KEY TO THIS PLATE WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH) 
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- Simple Legal Correspondence 


(KEY TO THIS PLATE WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH) 
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Typewriting Department 


Conducted by C. O. Bentley, Wilson’s Modern Business College, 
Seattle, Wash., to whom all communications relating 
to this department should be addressed 


How About It? 


TUDENTS who commenced 
their study in September have, 
by this time, finished at least the 
eighth lesson in their shorthand 
text. Of those students let me 
ask this question: Can you transcribe 
the letters in that lesson on the ma- 
chine? I believe I can correctly answer 
for you, “No.” Then you have un- 
doubtedly begun to realize that the larg- 
est part of your course is the typewriting 
part. You are already writing in short- 
hand, business letters; but what about 
your typewriting? Right now is the 
time for you to arrange to put just 
three times as much practice on the ma- 
chine as you have been doing. You 
must partially, at least, catch up with 
the shorthand end of the course—it’s 
what you will have to do sooner or 
later, and the sooner you begin to do 
that the sooner you will be prepared for 
a business position. 





Points Worth Remembering 

Use small “I” for figure one, and capi- 
tal “O” for cipher. 

Space once after comma, and twice 
after period, question mark, etc., at the 
end of sentence. 

Use two hyphens for dash. To make 
exclamation point, hold space bar and 
strike both period and apostrophe. 

To make perpendicular lines, hold 
space bar and strike colon, turning cyl- 
inder, and shifting ribbon after each 
impression that you may have a fresh 
portion each time. 

Write dates and sums of money in 
figures; thus: Ist inst.; 1oth ult.; 22d 
prox.; $10.50; 75c; 6 per cent. In legal 
papers it is safer to write amounts in 
both words and figures; thus: seventy- 
five (75) feet. 


Some Suggestions 


Words formed by the addition of “re,” 
“ce ” ” «6 ” > 4 bs 

over,” “under,” “sub,” and similar pre- 
fixes, are not to be compounded; as, 
understand, overworked, reinstated, etc. 

All words prefixed by “inter,” “trans,” 
are one; as, interstate, transmissouri, 
intermountain, etc. 








Make one word of the following: 
Nonunion, skyscraper, taxpayer, bi- 
metallic, sawmill, Freemason, Oddfel- 
low, Lafayette, today, tomorrow, lineup, 
carload, massmeeting, misrepresenta- 
tion, and similar words. 

Where figures are used at commence- 
ment of paragraphs or sentences, either 
alone or as “Section 5,” use the period, 
followed by two spaces; as, 

2. Because we have complied with, 
etc. 

Section 5. It shall be 
any, etc. 

Do not use commas in writing hours, 
minutes and seconds; as, 7 hours 35 
minutes and 18 seconds. 

Care should be taken in the use of the 
apostrophe. The following are a few 
examples showing its use: “I’ve, ’tis, 
don’t, can’t, won't, Burns’ poems, 
“Fox’s Martyrs,” Seth’s and Enos’ 
fathers were both good men, Brad- 
street’s, Dun’s, Cain and Abel’s father 
died.—From “The Stylebook of the Mod- 
ern Woodmen of America.” 


unlawful for 





Waste-Paper-Basket Work 


Don’t do any waste-paper-basket 
work. If you are doing some careless 
writing, only practice work, and then 
throwing it in the waste-basket, you will 
save time and guard yourself against 
a very bad habit by putting the blank 
paper in the waste-basket. As we are, 
so we do. W. L. Musick. 


Encouraging News 


We clip the following interesting 
item from an article in the Chicago 
Journal of September 30. The last para- 
graph is significant and confirms our ex- 
perience : 

“The typewriter business in Chicago, 
and for that matter all over the world, 
is opening up better this fall than ever 
before,” says an official of one of the 
large typewriter houses in this city. 
“We have increased our output to 125 
machines daily, and yet we are several 
hundred machines behind in our or- 
ders—so far behind, in fact, that we 
are sending them out by express in- 
stead of freight. This insures a 


prompter delivery of the machines, but 


a». whabeas 
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it means about $800 a month to us in 
increased transportation charges. 

“We are sending about 100 type- 
writers a month to Indian Territory 
alone. Three large orders were re- 
cently received from the British Gov- 
ernment; in fact, we sell more to 
Great Britain than to our own govern- 
ment at Washington. When President 
McKinley went into office he believed 
the government should encourage all 
manufacturers as far as possible, and 
the result was the installation of a 


population, it is now coming into gen- 
eral use everywhere. We have a stand- 
ing order from Mexico of 100 machines 
a month for one year.” 

Even among the dealers in second- 
hand machines the impetus is distinctly 
marked, showing that the typewriter 
is coming into use in the smaller class 
of offices and in the home. 

“We know that stenographers are in 
great demand,” said the advertising 
man of a leading make of machine, 
“for we are furnishing them to busi- 





FUNNY FIGURES. 


Professor Rangler, who dreams in fig- 
ures, has evolved the following curious 
specimen of figure gymnastics: 


1 time 9 plus 2 equals ll 

12 times 9 plus 3 equals lll 

123 times 9 plus 4 equals 1111 

1234 times 9 plus 5 equals 11111 

12345 times 9 plus 6 equals 111111 
123456 times 9 plus 7 equals 1111111 
1234567 times 9 plus 8 equals 11111111 
12345678 times 9 plus 9 equals 111111111 
1 time 8 plus 1 equals 9 

12 times 8 plus 2 equals 98 

123 times 8 plus 3 equals 987 

1234 times 8 plus 4 equals 9876 

12345 times 8 plus 5 equals 98765 

123456 times 8 plus 6 equals 987654 
1234567 times 8 plus 7 equals 9876543 
12345678 times 8 plus 8 equals 98765432 
123456789 times 8 plus 9 equals 987654321 


This plate was sent in by Miss Sarah A. Page, Cedar Falls, lowa 





large number of different makes of 
typewriters in the various depart- 
ments.” 

“Yes, business is certainly good,” 
said the manager of another well- 
known company, “and the increased de- 
mand is not, so far as I know, due to 
any abnormal conditions. The use of 
the typewriter is spreading to all 
classes of people. While formerly it 
was confined to the larger centers of 





ness men at the rate of about 400 a 
month through our free employment 
agency.” 





Judgment vs. Zeal 


It has been said that some men use 
a keg of gunpowder to kill a fly. It is 
the same with some students of short- 
hand and typewriting. Through lack of 
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it ent, they put forth a great deal 
of rt to accomplish a very small re- 
S1 They allow their desire to get 
through the book to overcome their zeal 
t rite neatly and accurately. They 
should ever remember that the athlete 
m be swift of foot, but he will not 
reach the goal in front of his rival un- 
less his foot is sure as well as swift. 
The typist may seem to be writing rap- 
idly, but his work will be of no account 
unless it be at the same time accurate. 
The man who moves quickly, and then 
falls asleep by the wayside, will not win 
the race. The typist who watches the 


keys while writing a few words, and 
then wastes an equal amount of time in 
finding the place and getting another line 
or two from his notes, cannot be consid- 
ered an expert operator. C. E. Smiru. 


At Portsmouth 

“The Policy of Nations” is the title 
of a little booklet circulated by the 
Remington Typewriter Company, in 
which is told how many thousands of 
Remington Typewriters are used by the 
governments of the great nations of the 
earth. It is safe to say that there is no 
civilized nation where the Remington 
Typewriter is not in use. 

This policy of nations is doubtless 
the reason why one of the first things 
called for by the Peace envoys at Ports- 
mouth was Remington ‘Typewriters, 
Remingtons that would write English, 
Remingtons that -would write French, 
Remingtons that would write Russian. 
They got them, and if they had asked 
for them in any one of a score or more 
of other languages they would have got 
them just the same. About the only 
Remington which might have been serv- 
iceable to them that could not be fur- 
nished was the Japanese Remington. 
This machine isn’t ready for the market 
yet, but it is an assured fact, several 
sample machines having already been 
constructed on which it is possible to 
write “Remington Japanese” as readily 
as we already write other languages on 
other machines. 

Mr. K. Konishi, who was in charge of 
the detail clerical work at the Peace 
Conference, has stated, in a letter ad- 
dressed to the Remington Company, that 
the machines were of great service in 
preparing the draft for the treaty. 

It will be remembered that the Treaty 
of Paris between the United States and 
Spain and the Articles of Peace at Pre- 
toria between the British and the Boers 
were also drafted on the Remington. 





Some Simple Arithmetic 

Ambition + Preparation + Determina- 
tion = Success. 

Laziness+-Anything Else= Failure. 

Energy Xthe Number of Days in the 
Year=A Good Salary. 

24 Hours—8 for work=Too many for 
idleness. 

One man's work~-three people = Noth- 
ing done well. 

A week's savings X §2 each year=The 
best New Year's resolution, 

Inherited fortunes X 3 generations+5 
young sports — brains=5 idiots.—£//zs S. 
Cook in Education in Business. 





Last Month’s Plate 


We inadvertently omitted to say that 
the plate of typewriting given in the Sep- 
tember issue of the magazine was con- 
tribu.ed by Mr. Fred Berkman, who is 
now a member of the faculty of the Pen- 
dleton Business College, Pendleton, Ore. 
Mr. Berkman sent us the page of type- 
writing with several other specimens as 
illustrations of the work he was doing 
as stenographer during the summer 
months. We appreciated very much his 
kindness in sending us these illustrations, 
and hope to be favored with similar work 
from our readers from time to time. 


“Deeds not Words’—Clubs of  sub- 

scriptions are eloquent. 
x * * 

“There is only one failure in life pos- 
sible, and that is not to be true to the 
best one knows.” 

* ” * 

We have started our record cards for 
the “ROLL OF HONOR,” containing 
lists of teachers who are sending in 
clubs of subscriptions. Is your name in- 
cluded? 

” * a” 

The Canadian Stenographer for Oc- 
tober comes to us in a new and very at- 
tractive cover. We are flattered by the 
number of articles from the Gregg 
Writer which our good friends across 
the border have thought worthy of re- 
production in their pages—with and 
without acknowledgment. Among these 
are the following: “Business Ethics for 
Stenographers” by J. H. Speddy, “The 
Business Educators’ Association of Can- 
ada,” “Timely Suggestions” by Mr. W. 
Rasmussen, “Mixed-Up_ English” by 
Mrs. Raymond, and “A Page from Ex- 
perience” by Mr. Cyrus W. Field. 
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Our Friends 


Mr. M. A. Conner is principal of the 
commercial department of the Morse 
High School, Bath, Me. 

Miss Mary McCreary is handling the 
commercial work at the State Presby- 
terian College, Emporia, Kan. 

This year Miss Susie Hayes is with 
Dixon College, Dixon, Ill, formerly 
known as the Northern Illinois Normal 
and Business College. 

We learn that Mr. E. C. Hair is now 
a member of the faculty of the St. 
Cloud Business College, St. Cloud, Minn. 

Mr. D. L. Schaffnit, a graduate of the 
Gem City Business College, Quincy. 
Ill., has established a shorthand school 
at 830 W. 63d street, Chicago. 

Mr. C. E. Stretcher, formerly man- 
ager of the Douglas College, Connells- 
ville, Pa., is now proprietor of the 
Meyersdale Commercial College, Mey- 
ersdale, Pa. 

Miss Florence Woolfenden is princi- 
pal of the shorthand department of the 
Nashua Business College, Nashua, N. H. 

Mr. R. E. Wiatt, formerly of Council 
Bluffs, is a member of the faculty of 
the Santa Barbara Business College, 
Santa Barbara, Cal. 

Miss C. Virginia Grant, formerly of 
the Drake Business College, Jersey 
City, is now a member of the faculty 
of the Plainfield Business College, 
Plainfield, N. J. 

Mr. R. W. Decker, formerly principal 
of the shorthand department of the 
San Francisco Business College, is now 
in charge of the commercial department 
o. the San Andreas High School, San 
Andreas, Cal. 

Mr. A. F. Finlayson has been elected 
principal of the commercial depart- 
ment of the Wilkes-Barre High School, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Mr. J. F. Ford has been elected prin- 
cipal of the new commercial depart- 
ment of the Fergus Falls High School, 
Fergus Falls, Minn. 

Mr. James T. Austin informs us that 
he is now in charge of the Union City 
Business College, Union City, Tenn. 

Mr. W. N. Phillips is teaching in the 
commercial department of the Seattle 
High School, Seattle, Wash. 

Mr. Harold C. Spencer is principal 
of the commercial department of the 
Gilbert High School, Winsted, Conn. 

Mr. W. H. Coppedge, formerly of 
Denison, Tex., is now in charge of the 
shorthand department of the Erie Busi- 
ness University, Erie, Pa. 

Mr. Fred Berkman, formerly of the 
Downs Business College, Downs, Kan., 
is now a member of the faculty of the 
Pendleton Business College, Pendleton. 
Ore. 








Elbert E. Magoon is now with 
the Douglas College, Connellsville, Pa. 

Miss Cora E. Holland is now prin- 
cipal of the shorthand department of 


Mr. 


the Meyersdale Commercial College, 
Meyersdale, Pa. 

Miss Dorothy Jane Carlile has charge 
of the shorthand and typewriting de- 
partment in Brown's Business College, 


Terre Haute, Ind. 

Mr. Charles I. Brown is now princi- 
pal of the shorthand department of the 
Rockford Business College, Rockford, 
Ill. 


E have received the following 
interesting letter from Mr. 
Ernest Norman, a graduate of 
the Highland Park College, 
Des Moines: 

“Some of the readers of the Grecc 
Writer desiring to enter the Civil Serv- 
ice may be interested to know of the 
method pursued by one in the service 
in getting such a position. 

“After leaving school I had worked 
nearly a year as stenographer before I 
became impressed with the opportuni- 
ties offered by the Government. I tried 
vainly to get up suffi- 
cient speed by prac- 
tice outside of work- 
ing hours, but finally 
went back to school 
and took a six weeks’ 
review on principles 
and made use of all 
possible time on ma- 
chine work. About 
this time I had an op- 
portunity to take sev- 
eral hours of rapid 
dictation from a busy lawyer each day, 
and this, coupled with readings from the 
Congressional Record by my teacher, 
Mr. H. L. Lady, on alternate evenings, 
enabled me to work up enough speed in 
about a month to obtain the required 
grade. 

“The examination was not technical 
or catchy, but a fair and practical test 
of speed and accuracy. I believe the 
best preparation for such an examina- 
tion to be a thorough review of prin- 
ciples, as much rapid dictation as pos- 
sible, and above all, making it a practice 
to read all the shorthand one writes. 

“My present position is very congenial 
and satisfactory, and the advantages 
offered by the service are too well known 
to make their enumeration here of any 
value. 





E. Norman. 








Spanish Department 


Conducted by CamiLo E. Pant, Aguascalientes, Mexico, to whom 
all communications relating to this een 
should be addressed 


Notes on the Lessons 


E now come to the sixth lesson, 
which needs little or no ex- 
planation, as it is nothing but a 
complete list of wordsigns ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order. 
It is to be noted, however, that in this 
long list of grammalogues only those rep- 
resenting the definite articles are arbi- 
trary signs, as all are formed either by 
the beginning or the principal sounds of 
the words they represent. At the end 
of the lesson, so as to enable the student 
to write simple business letters, are 
given a few brief phrases for the com- 
plimentary beginnings and endings of 
letters. Besides the two letters given as 
exercises in this lesson, the following 
may be practised to advantage: 
Muy sefior mio y amigo: 
En contestacién 4 su grata de ayer, 
me permito manifestar 4 Ud. que no 


estoy ahora en situacién de poder aceptar 
el negocio que me propone, tanto por 
falta de tiempo como por no disponer 
de fondos suficientes. 

Sin mfs por hoy, quedo de Ud. afmo. 


amigo y atto. S. S. 


Muy sefior mio y amigo: 

En contestacién 4 su atenta, me es 
grato remitirle la carta que me pide para 
el Sr. Ramos y espero que de algo le 
sirva para obtener lo que desea. 

Quedo de Ud. afmo. amigo y atto. S. S. 


The seventh lesson treats of the ab- 
breviating principles and corresponds to 
the ninth and tenth lessons of the Eng- 
lish Manual. The terminations of long 
words can be dropped the same as in 
English, and the rules for expressing 
“R” by writing the circle with a reverse 
movement and those for the omission of 
consonants and vowels are the same in 
both languages. We might remark, how- 
ever, that, owing to the nature of Span- 
ish, the vowels “E” and “I” can be 
omitted more frequently than they can 
in English. The figures, etc., are repre- 
sented in a similar way in both lan- 
guages, but, of course, the signs placed 
under or close to the figures to indi- 
cate dollars, hundreds, thousands, etc., 
are different in some cases, in those in 


which the principal sound or the initial 
letter of the corresponding words is not 
alike in both languages: thousand, for 
instance, is expressed in English by 
placing “th,” the first sound of the word, 
under the numeral; in Spanish, the cor- 
responding word “mil” is expressed by 

1 “L,” the last letter of the word, not 
using the initial sound “M” because this 
represents “million,” the same as in Eng- 
lish. The following exercise may be 
practiced in connection with this lesson: 


Quando Bonaparte volvia 4 Paris 
despues de su gloriosa campaiia en Italia, 
aunque evitaba las grandes reuniones, 
no pudo dejar de asistir 4 un baile que 
le dieron en une de las mfs grandes 
ciudades de su camino. Entre las 
sefioras invitadas estaba Mdme. de Stael, 
tan célebre por sus obras literarias. Su 
orgullo era igual 4 su mérito y, de la 
misma manera que el jéven Bonaparte 
era en aquel tiempo objeto de la ad- 
miracién general entre los hombres, asi 
aspiraba ella 4 serlo entre las mugeres. 
Busc6é ocasién de hablar con el General 
y, cuando lo creyé oportuno, le hizo esta 
pregunta: “?Cual esen vuestra opinion 
la muger mfs eminente y digna de 
la estimacién general?” Bonaparte se 
apercibi6 del objeto de la pregunta y 
contestando: “La que ha dado mayor 
niimero de hijos al Estado,” volvi6 las 
espaldas dejandola muy avergonzada. 


Key to Shorthand Plate 
Muy sefior mio: 

Deseo dar 4 Ud. las gracias por 
haberme interesado en su excelente sis- 
tema de cultura fisica y defensa, Jiu- 
Jitsu. En el poco tiempo que hace que 
practico este sistema mi salud ha me- 
jorado muchisimo y he lIlegado 4 un 
grado de fuerza y resistencia notable 4 
mj edad tan avanzada. He experimen- 
tado casi todos los demfs sistemas de 
cultura ffsica y encuentro que Jiu-Jitsu 
es superior 4 todos los llamados métodos 
modernos, tanto en conveniencia como 
en resultados. Jiu-Jitsu es realmente 
un maravilloso sistema, es una ciencia, 
es el dominio y direccién los misculos 
por el cerebro. Desarrolla todos los 
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Spanish Shorthand 
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n t\los y dé fuerza 4 todos los érganos Key to Last Month’s Plates 
del-cuerpo humano. No produce mfs- 
cu anudados, desarrolla el cuerpo Bankruptcy Law 


armoniosa y uniformemente. Como medio 
de defensa no tiene igual, nada se le 
puede oponer. Un ignorante en el arte 
esti enteramente 4 la merced de un 
experto en Jiu-Jitsu atin cuando sea muy 
superior en tamafio 6 fuerza, Un an- 
tagionista puede ser vencido sin sufrir 
lesion alguna, si asf lo desea el experto, 
6 puede ser seriamente lastimado por 
una ligera presién ejercida en un punto 
vulnerable. No hay nada semejante al 
Jiu-Jitsu. 
(juedo de Ud. afmo. y atto. S. S. 


Translation 
Dear Sir: 

I wish to thank you for interesting 
me in your excellent system of phys- 
ical training and _ self-defense, Jiu- 
Jitsu In the short time I have been 
practicing your system my health has 
greatly improved and I have attained 
a degree of strength and endurance 
which, at my advanced age, is quite 
astonishing. I have tried almost every 
other system of physical culture and I 
find that Jiu-Jitsu totally eclipses all 
so-called modern methods, both in con- 
venience and in results. Jiu-Jitsu is 
really a wonderful system of physical 
training; it is a science; it is muscle 


dominated and directed by brain. It 
develops every muscle and strengthens 
every organ in the human body. It 


does not produce knotted muscles, but 
develops the body harmoniously and 
uniformly. As a means of self-defense 
it has no equal; nothing can _ stand 
against it. One unskilled in the art 
is entirely at the mercy of an expert 
Jiu-Jitsuian, no matter how unequally 
matched in point of size and strength 
the contestants may be. An opponent 
may be overcome and remain un- 
harmed if it be the will of the operator, 
or he may be seriously disabled by a 
slight pressure exerted at a vulnerable 
point. There is nothing like Jiu-Jitsu. 
Yours truly, 


Cultivate a small style of writing to 
avoid wasted effort. 
* * « 


Thoroughness in the early lessons 

means rapid advancement later. 
* *” * 

The teachers of Dement’s Pitmanic 
Shorthand are wearing a puzzled look 
nowadays. 

* * * 

Students should retain the copies of 
the magazine—for review work and ad- 
vanced practice later on. 





Sec. 3. Acts of Bankrupts.—a. Acts 
of bankruptcy by a person shall con- 
sist of his having (1) conveyed, trans- 
ferred, concealed or removed, any part 
of his property with intent to hinder, 
delay, or defraud his creditors, or any 
of them; or (2) transferred, while in- 
solvent, any portion of his property 
to one or more of his creditors with 
intent to prefer such creditors over his 
other creditors; or (3) suffered or per- 
mitted, while insolvent, any creditor 
to obtain a preference through legal 
proceedings, and not having at least 
five days before a sale or final disposi- 
tion of any property affected by such 
preference vacated or discharged such 
preference; or (4) made a general as- 
signment for the benefit of his credi- 
tors; or (5) admitted in writing his in- 
ability to pay his debts and his willing- 
ness to be adjudged bankrupt on that 
ground. 

b. A petition may be filed against a 
person who is insolvent and who has 
committed an act of .bankruptcy within 
four months after the commission of 
such act. Such time shall not expire 
until four months after (1) the date of 
recording or registering of the transfer 
or assignment when the act consists 
in having made a transfer of any of 
his property with intent to hinder, de- 
lay or defraud his creditors, or for the 
purpose of giving a preference as here- 
inafter provided, or a general assign- 
ment for the benefit of his creditors, if 
by law such recording or registering 
is required or permitted, or, if it is not, 
from the date when the beneficiary 
takes notorious, exclusive or continu- 
ous possession of the property unless 
the petition creditors have _ received 
actual notice of such transfer or as- 
signment. 

c. It shall be a complete defense to 
any proceedings in bankruptcy insti- 
tuted under the first subdivision of 
this section, to allege and prove that 
the party proceeded against was not 
insolvent as defined in this act at the 
time of the filing the petition against 
him, and if solvency at such date is 
proved by the alleged bankrupt the 
proceedings shall be dismissed, and 
under said subdivision one the burden 
of proving solvency shall be on the 
alleged bankrupt. 

d. Whenever a person against whom 
a petition has been filed, as hereinbe- 
fore provided under the second and 
third subdivisions of this section, takes 
issue with and denies the allegation of 
this insolvency, it shall be his duty to 
appear in court on the hearing, with 
his books, papers; and accounts, and 
submit to an examination, and give 
testimony as to all matters tending to 
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establish solvency or insolvency, and 
in case of his failure to so attend and 
submit to examination, the burden of 
proving his solvency shall rest upon 
him. 

e. Whenever a petition is filed by 
any person for the purpose of having 
another adjudged a bankrupt, and an 
application is made to take charge of 
and hold the property of the alleged 
bankrupt, or any part of the same, 
prior to the adjudication and pending 
a hearing on the petition, the petitioner 
or applicant shall file in the same court 
a bond with at least two good and 
sufficient sureties, who shall reside 
within the jurisdiction of said court, 
to be approved by the court or a judge 
thereof, in such sum as the court shall 
direct, conditioned for the payment, in 
case such petition is dismissed, to the 
respondent, his or her personal repre- 
sentatives, all costs, expenses, and 
damages, occasioned by such seizure, 
taking, and detention of the property 
of the alleged bankrupt. 

If such petition be dismissed by the 
court or withdrawn by the petitioner, 
the respondent or respondents shall be 
allowed all costs, counsel fees, ex- 
penses, and damages occasioned by 
such seizure, taking, or detention of 
such property. Counsel fees, costs, ex- 
penses and damages shall be fixed and 
allowed by the court, and paid by the 
obligors in such bond. 


Legal Correspondence 


My dear Mr. Shearer: 

I arrived home safely and desire to 
express my appreciation of your serv- 
ices in the Hartford case with reference 
to the deposition of Lillian Stern. If 
there is anything further to be done 
in this matter in which your services 
can be availed of, I shall be glad to let 
you know. Yours truly, 


Dear Sir: 

The case of Nye vs. Nye was closed 
May 27th and the arguments made and 
the case submitted some few days 
thereafter. We regret to feel com- 
pelled by the circumstances to urge 
you to decide this case at the earliest 
possible time. It is hardly necessary 
to say that the action of the upper 
courts depends upon your decision and 
that the matter of a few days now will 
delay a decision many weeks or 
months. 

Trusting that you will be able to 
render your decision in short time, 
I am Yours very truly, 


Gentlemen: 

I am in receipt of a note of one thou- 
sand dollars given by you to Peter J. 
Elgin, dated the 21st of March, 1905, 
and due four months after date. Un- 


less you especially object, I will put 


this in the First National Bank of this 
city a few days before it becomes due. 
Yours very truly, 


To Whom it May Concern: 

The bearer of this letter, Harry Col- 
lins, has been in the Western Union 
office of this building for about two 
years and has frequently been in my 
office and I have become somewhat ac- 
quainted with him. I have taken some 
pains to investigate about him from 
the local offices and I am satisfied that 
he is trustworthy and industrious and 
deserving of a good position. He is 
very ambitious and appreciative. Any- 
thing you can do for him will, I am 
sure, lead to good results for both 
parties. 

Yours respectfully, 





Pithy Paragraphs _ 

Unless a man has scored at least one 
failure he is unable to appreciate suc- 
cess. 

It is not so much conscience as the 
fear of consequences that makes cow- 
ards of us all. 

The man who can but doesn’t must 
give way to the man who can’t but 
tries. 

As a rule the greatness of man may 
be measured by his small deeds of 
kindness. 

Don’t get discouraged—it is often the 
last key on the bunch that unlocks the 
door. 

Habit may be one of our best allies 
as well as one of our worst enemies. 

A man who is afraid of falling never 
climbs very high. 

It is easier to point than to plod, that 
is why the world is full of human 
guide-posts. 

Happy is the man who is too busy to 
find fault. 

Economy may be the road to wealth, 
but no one has ever become wealthy 
by economy alone. 

The world doesn’t owe you a living— 
it was here first. 

If one would see his own faults he 
should borrow his neighbor’s’ spec- 
tacles. 

You can easily classify your friends 
among the wills, won’ts and can’ts. 

Many a weak man has good inten- 
tions, but he isn’t strong enough to 
carry them out. 

Your worth consists in what you are, 
not in what you have. 

Remember the old saying: Give to 
the world the best you have and the 
best will come to you. You will find 
this true. 

Wages 

Can we accept the services of an- 
other for less than they are worth to 
us, other things being equal? We are 
all prone to employ the man who will 
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io our work for the least money. If 
man demands a dollar and a half 


for certain work and another man 
offers to do it for a dollar, we give him 
the job. We say wages are fixed by 

pply and demand. They are regu- 
lated by competition. But competition 
is determined by the necessities of the 
competitors. In competition the weak 
are driven to the wall and are obliged 


to underbid. Thus are they forced to a 
lower and lower status. If we take 
idvantage of these necessities and pay 


them less than their labor is worth to 
us, because it is in our power to do so, 
we are helping to push them down. We 
are helping to lower the status of their 
children and to increase the vice and 
wretchedness of the future. Can we 
expect our children to be happy and 
free from inherited blight if we give 
them the money we have made from 
underpaying the labor that helped us 
to amass a fortune? If we keep that 
which, under the eternal equities, was 
earned by another, the poison of injus- 
tice will enter our households. This 
law of equivalents must be respected 
or we must pay the penalty. The fact 
that we could have got an indefinite 
number of other men to do the same 
work for the same money does not 
make a good plea at the bar of con- 
science. The equities are not changed 
by the fact that we have many men at 
our mercy.—John P. Altgeld. 


There is always a position waiting for 
the really competent. Be thorough! 
k * * 
Do your work neatly and systemat 
ically Don't permit your outlines to 
sprawl over the page. 





IN EMERGENCY 


Give usa chance to help you. Since January 1 we have 
placed more than 75 teachers at an aggregate «f more than 
$60,000 salary,30 ofthem at trom $1,000 to $1,800. Registra 
tion free. Full information for the asking, if you state 
your training and experience. 


The National Commercial Teachers’ Agency 
A Specialty by a Specialist 
E. E. GAYLORD, Manager, 35 Ocean St., Beverly, Mass. 

















DIXON'S 








The Stamp of Pencil Quality 


Drxon’s American Graphite Pencils are 
made to fill every need. 
Send 10 cents in- stamps for liberal sam- 
ples of Dixon’s Stenographer Pencils and 
copy of Dixon’s “*Pencil Guide.” 

Mention this paper. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 






















When writing to advertisers please mention The Gregg Writer 








IMPORTANT Please look at your address 


label, and if your subscrip- 

tion has run out, renew promptly. 
If you change year address, notify us 
promptly, giving both old and new address. 








American Teachers’ Bureau 
Chicago—283 Dearborn St. 


Free Registration. We need many more 
teachers to supply thedemand. The onlyagency 
in CHICAGO or Middle West which makes a 
specialty of placing commercial teachers and 
solicitors. Write for registration blanks today. 
We sell school property. G. E. PorpLe, Mgr. 








The Pratt Teachers Agency 


70 Fifth Ave., New York 


Recommends college and normal graduates, 
specialists and other teachers to colleges and 
schools. 

The Agency receives many calls for commer- 
cial teachers from public and private schools 
and business colleges. 


WM. 0O. PRATT, Manager 








that are practical for practical schools. 
These books have been introduced into 
the principal public and private schools 
of every State in the Union. It pays to 
use the best books, and it will pay you to 
investigate the merits of these publica- 
tions. The following subjects are repre- 
sented: spelling, letter writing, arith- 
metic, English, shorthand, typewriting, 
commercial! law, kkeeping, and busi- 
ness practice. Write for illustrated catalogue. 


THE PRACTICAL TEXT BOOK COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 








Are you reading every month 


pertiege what | lagi the beter with a greeting tomy | ene Res + out at gran yop’ 


Taken from the October letter. One every month. 
Found cnly ia the Professional Edition. 
WESTERN PENMAN ($1.00 A YEAR) 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 
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TYPEWRITERS 


At Less Than Half Price 


Thousands of machines, all leading makes, 
in use only long enough to insure smooth run- 
ning adjustment, $10 to$55. Weare the largest 
handlers of slightly-used typewriters in the 
world and offer guaranteed rare bargains such 
as no other house can approach. 


S ial 2300 absolutely new Visible Sholes 
pec machines built bo se oll for $700— 


our price while they last, e 
We rent all makes of machines, $3 a month up 
Free Send today for our big catalogue list 

of rare typewriter bargains. Don’t 
buy until you see it. 
ROCKWELL-BARNES COMPANY 


285 Baldwin Building, Chicago, Ill. 


School 
Advertising and 
Printing 





Sample Prices 


1000 8x11 Bond Letter Heads $1.75 
1000 XXX Envelopes $1.75 


All work guaranteed to give 
satisfaction 


Send your matter for estimate and samples 
of stock. We make a specialty of school 
printing and can save you money on any 
job of printing, large or small. 








W. E. Warr, School Printer 


Metropolis, Illinois 








The Canadian 
Stenographer 


Toronto, Canada 


Issued Monthly 
Subscription $1.00 per annum 


The only Shorthand Mag- 
azine issued in Canada. 
Contains all the newest 
features, is up-to-date, 
bright, and full of in- 
terest and information 
from cover to cover. 


Subscribe Now 


Advertisers should note 
that this is a first-class 
advertising medium oc- 
cupying a field all its own 








Any Stenographer Can Geta 
Better Position 


If they know how to get it—and keep it. 
Suppose only one article in THE STEN- 
OGRAPHER, the big shorthand magazine, 

showed you how to save fifteen minutes a 

day and do the work better, wouldn’t that 

be worth the price of a year’s subscription 
to you? 
Suppose the constant reading of THE 
STENOGRAPHER showed you how to 
overcome some bothersome detail in your 
work, wouldn’t that be wortha dollartoyou? 
Suppose the constant reading of THE 
STENOGRAPHER and the application of 
its teaching to your daily work increased 
your earning power only two or three 

dollars a week, wouldn’t that be worth a 

dollar to you? 

There really isn’t any supposing about 
it—these are just a few of the certain- 
ties you buy with a year’s subscription to 

THE STENOGRAPHER. 

Free to Gregg Writers 
If they will send $1.00 for THE STENOGRAPHER 
for 12 months, a Goop ENGLISH FORM BOOK 
IN BUSINESS LETTER WRITING. Acloth-bound 
book, price 75 cents, that teaches a natural, easy, 
effective style, free from that stereotyped commer- 
cial jargon which the best business men are trying 

The only way to get a better position and 

salary is to impro ve. Keep THE STENOGRAPHER 

and this Dictation Book at your elbow and in six 
months you will be worth twice what you are now, 
and you will get it, too. 

Send 15 cents in stamps for a three months’ 

trial subscription. Sample copy free 


"THE STENOGRAPHER" 
1413 Filbert St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


to avoid. 








When writing to advertisers please mention The Gregg Writer 
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— Interesting 
Instructive 


“Correct English 
-How to use it” 


A monthly magazine devoted to 
the use of English 


JOSEPHINE TuRCK BAKER, Editor 


—r— 


Partial Contents for this Month 


Course in English for the Beginner. 
Course in English for the Advanced Pupil. 
How to Increase One’s Vocabulary. 

The Art of Conversation. 

Should and Would. How to Use Them. 
Pronunciations. (Century Dictionary). 
Correct English in the Home. 

Correct English in the School. 

What to Say and What Not to Say. 

Course in Letter-Writing and Punctuation. 
Alphabetic List of Abbreviations. 

Business English for the Business Man. 
Compound Words: How to Write Them. 
Studies in English Literature. 


$1.00 a Year. Send 10¢ for Sample Copy 
Correct English, Evanston, Ill. 








HANDSOME IS 
that 
HAMMOND DOES 


WORK IN SiGnT 





The HAMMOND TYPEWRITER 
does ALL the Fine Typewrit- 
ing of the World 





The Hammond Typewriter Company 


69th to 70th Streets and East River 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 303 Security Bldg. 














NOW READY 





A business college catalogue for your school written by 
one of the foremost advertising men of the country. 
Just what you want, and the price enables you to use it. 


The book contains sixteen or more pages, and is finely illustrated and 
beautifully printed. Sold to only one college in any county, and will not 
be sold in neighboring counties where there is a possibility of the cata- 
logues coming together. Send five cents for a sample copy. It is prob- 
ably just what you want to advertise your school, and you can buy them 


at a very reasonable price. 


Send the nickel today and you will 
have the sample by return mail 


The Campbell Company 205 Canal Street Chicago 





When writing to advertisers please mention The Gregg Writer 
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Reduced Prices 
MU SICK’S 


PRACTICAL BOOKS 





We have decided that we prefer to sell a 
large number of books at a small profit 
rather than to sell a smaller number at a 
larger profit. 


Musick’s Commercial Law, list... 
Musick’s Complete Touch Type- 
writer Instructor, list 
Musick'’s Shorthand Pocket Dic- 
tionary (14 systems), list 
60 PER CENT DISCOUNT 
to schools and dealers. Prices 
net here. This beats paying 
the freight. 
Musick’s Manualof. Ce 


Musick’s Manual of Graham, \ist 1 00 

Musick’s Manual of Standard 
Phonography, \ist 1 00 

Musick’s Manual of Universal 


40 PER CENT DISCOUNT 
to schools and dealers. Prices 
net here. Twelve lessons. The 
most practical method. Simpli- 
fied vowel scheme. They lead 
up to and prepare for the 
Universal Dictation Course. 
Essentials of Grammar, Punctua- 
tion and Correspondence, \ist... $0 50 
Seventy-five Lessons in Spelling 
and Word Analysis, \ist 25 


50 PER CENT DISCOUNT 
to schools and dealers. Prices 
net here. Thesejare being 
adopted rapidly. 

Abridged Touch Typewriter In- 
structor, 483 pages facsimile type- 
writing, net 

Interest Tables, for banks, trust 

companies, etc., list 5 00 


70 PER CENT DISCOUNT 


These books are all intensely practical. 
They get results. They are the books you 
ought to use. This ought to get your busi- 
ness. If there is anything in the way of 
your putting them in at once, let us know 
and we will get it out of the way. 


Universal Dictation Course, a graded 
dictation course of 26 different lines of 
business, each business separate and pre- 
ceded by a shorthand vocabulary of words 
and phrases to be practiced preparatory to 
taking dictation. 18 systems. Book for 
each system. Court testimony and other 
matter. It has noequal. List $1.50 


Special Price to Schools 


W. L. Musick Pub. Co. 
203 N. 7th St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Note.—This is not an ad; it’s a reduction 








THIS CUT IS ACTUAL SIZE OF PEN 


Gregg Pen 


It is generally conceded 
that the pen is the better 
instrument for short- 
hand writing. 


Through the numerous 
inquiries received from 
students, stenographers 
and teachers, we became 
convinced that there was 
a great demand for a 
really good fountain pen 
at a moderate price. 


We have been investi- 
gating, experimenting 
and figuring with a view 
to securing such a pen— 
and we have at last suc- 
ceeded. 


THE GREGG PEN, in 
our judgment, will give 
as much satisfaction as 
any of the largely adver- 
tised pens sold at $2.50 
and $3.00. 


If the pen is not satisfac- 
tory to the purchaser, we 
willreplaceit or promptly 
refund the money. 


This is merely an an- 
nouncement—we do not 
intend to conduct an ex- 
tensive campaign on be- 
half of the GREGG PEN, 
as the margin of profit at 
the low price we have 
named would not justify 
it. But we do believe the 
pen will havea very large 
sale through the recom- 
mendation of those who 
use it. If you purchase 
the pen and find it satis- 
factory, we ask that you 
bring it to the attention 
of your friends. 


Each pen is sent in a neat 
box with filler and direc- 
tions. 


PRICE $1.50 POSTPAID 


Gregg Publishing Co. 
Chicago 
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g : : 
The Key to the Situation 


By Enrolling Your Name in 
the Employment Department of 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Co. 


The door that leads to a good position is opened. Typewritists and Steno- 
graphers always wanted. We hold the key to your situation. The army of 
% Smith Premier operators is today increasing more than any other. 








tne ita 3 atlas 
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Why ?—Because 


The machine is the best in general construction 

It has the straight-line keyboard 

It is the easiest to keep clean 

It has interchangeable platen for emergency calls 

It averages less for repairs than other machines 

It has a perfect card attachment 

It has an automatic ribbon device—no soiling of fingers 
It has perfect and permanent alignment 

It has ball bearings contributing quiet and ease 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Co. 
| Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Permanent Alignment 
Easiest Action 
Quiet in Operation 
Convenient Devices for 
Handling Work 


The Features 


of the 


“No. 10 Light Running Yost” 


commends the machine to all users of a typewriter 





Send for our unusual catalogue 


Yost Writing Machine Co. 


245 Broadway, New Yorx 














Good English is the Foundation of a Business 


Education—Stenographic or Commercial 





The Demand 


What we call good English means such lan- 
guage as is at once elegant and effective,— 
it means such construction and such use of 
words as will make thought luminous. 


Good English has a greater commercial value 
today than it has ever had before. The young 


knowledge of the English languasee is badly 
handicapped in the race for commercial 
supremacy. Not alone is his ignorance pro- 
claimed by his own mouth, but he is constantly 
in danger of committing serious blunders 
through verbal inaccuracies. 


The stenographer who does not have a thor- 
ough understanding of words and their correct 
uses will never get above the bottom round on 
the ladder of promotion. Business men abso- 
lutely demand that applicants for positions 
have good, broad English educations. 


All good commercial schools are recognizing 
these conditions and are preparing to meet 
them. Our graduates must be fitted for the 
positions they are to occupy. 





person who posing business vvith a meager | 





How to Meet It 


The problem before the school, then, is to give 
the student in the shortest possible time the 
greatest possible amount of usable knowledge 
of English. This can be done only by sys- 
tematic drills in the forms and uses of lan- 
guage, each sentence or exercise being in 
illustration of a definite, far-reaching prin- 
ciple, or an exact, practical construction. 


We believe the only book now published that 
presents the subject of English grammar in 
a really teachable way is Williams’ English 
Grammar. 


Space here is too expensive to permit of a full 
explanation of the merits of this book. Just 
write tous stating what text you are now using 
and whether you are fully satisfied with results 
—resulis count, you know—and we shall be 
glad to send you a copy of Williams’ English 
Grammar for examination. This means teach- 
ers and managers of schools only. 





Address The Commercial Text Book Co., Des Moines, lowa 
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Persons desiring to secure the best positions as commercial teachers 
will find it greatly to their interest to spend a few months at the 


Zanerian College, Columbus, Ohio 


which is headquarters for commercial teachers and penmen. In fact the leading commercial 
schools of America are continually applying to us for commercial teachers who are good penmen, 
and the demand is greater than we can supply. 


A good handwriting, and the ability to teach penmanship successfully, help wonderfully to 
round out the commercial teacher’s equipment. They alse double the demand for his services, 
and raise the figures in his salary as no other one branch will. 

Then again, persons desiring to secure a commercial education will find penmanship the best 
stepping-stone to that end. Hundreds of our pupils have paid their way in securing an educa- 
tion, both commercial and literary, by teaching penmanship and doing pen work. 


Carefully consider the matter and write for catalogue 
It will interest you. Address the proprietors 


ZANER & BLOSER, Columbus, Ohio 











The Wellington No. 2 


THE POSITIVELY 
“WRITING IN SIGHT” 


Typewriter 


A practical, business-like 
up-to-date typewriter for 


Only $6000 


Speedy — Portable — Durable 


Simple in construction, built for plenty 
of hard work. Visible writing, no lift- 
ing of carriage to see your work. Align- 
ment is positive and permanent. 

One of the largest railway corporations 
in the country has adopted it and has 
over 425 in use. 

John Wanamaker sold 500 Wellingtons 
the first year he had the agency for 
New York, and has sold 1,500 more 
since then. 

Write for circulars, We send the machine ont on 10 days’ free trial. Do not buy a writing 
machine of any kind without investigating the ““Wei.ington No. 2.” 


The Williams Manufacturing Company, Limited 





Plattsburgh, New York 
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Permanent Alignment 
Easiest Action 
Quiet in Operation 


Convenient Devices for 
Handling Work 


The Features 


of the 


“No. 10 Light Running Yost” 


commends the machine to all users of a typewriter 





Send for our unusual catalogue 


Yost Writing Machine Co. 


245 Broadway, New York 








Good English is the Foundation of a icles 


Education—Stenographic or Commercial 





The Demand 


What we call good English means such lan- 
guage as is at once elegant and effective,— 
it means such construction and such use of 
words as will make thought luminous. 


Good English has a greater commercial value 
today than it has ever had before. The young 
person who begins business vith a meager 
knowledge of the English language is badly 
handicapped in e race for commercial 
supremacy. Not alone is his ignorance pro- 
claimed by his own mouth, but he is constantly 
in danger of committing serious blunders 
through verbal inaccuracies. 


The stenographer who does not have a thor- 
ough understanding of words and their correct 
uses will never get above the bottom round on 
the ladder of promotion. Business men abso- 
lutely demand that applicants for positions 
have good, broad English educations. 


All good commercial schools are recognizing 
these conditions and are preparing to meet 
them. Our graduates must be fitted for the 
positions they are to occupy. 








How to Meet It 


The problem before the school, then, is to give 
the student in the shortest possible time the 
greatest possible amount of usable knowledge 
of English. This can be done only by sys- 
tematic drills in the forms and uses of lan- 
guage, each sentence or exercise being in 
illustration of a definite, far-reaching prin- 
ciple, or an exact, practical construction. 


We believe the only book now published that 
presents the subject of English grammar in 
a really teachable way is Williams’ English 
Grammar. 


Space here is too expensive to permit of a full 
explanation of the merits of this book. Just 
write tous stating what text you are now using 
and whether you are fully satisfied with results 
—resulis count, you know—and we shall be 
glad to send you a copy of Williams’ English 
Grammar for examination. This means teach- 
ers and managers of schools only. 
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Persons desiring to secure the best positions as commercial teachers 
will find it greatly to their interest to spend a few months at the 


Zanerian College, Columbus, Ohio 


which is headquarters for commercial teachers and penmen, In fact the leading commercial 
schools of America are continually applying to us for commercial teachers who are good penmen, 
and the demand is greater than we can supply. 


A good handwriting, and the ability to teach penmanship successfully, help wonderfully to 
round out the commercial teacher’s equipment. They alse double the demand for his services, 
and raise the figures in his salary as no other one branch will. 

Then again, persons desiring to secure a commercial education will find penmanship the best 
stepping-stone to that end. Hundreds of our pupils have paid their way in securing an educa- 
tion, both commercial and literary, by teaching penmanship and doing pen work. 


Carefully consider the matter and write for catalogue 
It will interest you. Address the proprietors 


ZANER & BLOSER, Columbus, Ohio 














The Wellington No. 2 


THE POSITIVELY 
“WRITING IN SIGHT” 


Typewriter 


A practical, business-like 
up-to-date typewriter for 


Only $60:20 


Speedy — Portable — Durable 


Simple in construction, built for plenty 
of hard work. Visible writing, no lift- 
ing of carriage to see your work. Align- 
ment is positive and permanent. 

One of the largest railway corporations 
fin the country has adopted it and has 
over 425 in use. 

John Wanamaker sold 500 Wellingtons 
the first year he had the agency for 
New York, and has sold 1,500 more 
since then. 

Write for circulars, We send the machine ont on 10 days’ free trial. Do not buy a writing 
machine of any kind without investigating the ““Wei.ington No. 2.” 


The Williams Manufacturing Company, Limited 
Plattsburgh, New York 
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